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ABSTRACT 

In the interests of improving the educational success 
of limited English proficient (LEP) students, this analysis outlines 
a set of recommendations that include principles and ideal practices 
to be used in educational programs for LEP students. Specifically, 
the recommendations provide guidance for improving and making more 
uniform procedures for screening and assessing LEP students for the 
purpose of classifications, placement, and reclassification. In 
addition, the report contains recommendations concerning state- level 
data collection efforts focused on LEP students. This report 
discusses issues surrounding the assessment of LEP students and 
recommendations fcr assessment at key decision-making points; 
procedures for data-collection; a service deli wry model consistent 
with the recommendations outlined in the report; and policy 
recommendations, with federal, state, and local implications. The 
text contains one flowchart. An appendix lists members of the LEP 
Student Data Project Advisory Committee. Four references are 
included. (JB) 
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Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) 



he Council ofllhicf State School Officers (CCSSO) is a nationwide non profit 

organization of the 57 public officials who head departments of public 
education in the fifty suited five l\S. extra state jurisdictions, the District of Columbia, 
and the Department of l>efense Dependent Schixds. It has functioned as an 
independent national council since 1^27 and has maintained a Washington office 
since CCSS< ) seeks its members consensus on m*yor education issues and 
expresses their views to civic and professional organizations, to federal agencies, to 
Congress, and to the public. Through its structure of committees ami task forces, 
the Council responds to a bnmd range of concerns about education and provides 
leadership on mqjor education issues. 

Because the Council represents each state's chief education administrator, it 
has access to the educational and governmental establishment in each state and to 
the national influence that accompanies this unique position. CCSSO forms coaH 
tions with many other education organizations and is able to provide leadership for 
a variety of policy concerns that affect elementary and secondary education. Thus, 
CCSSC > members are able to act eiH>peratively on matters vital to the education of 
America's young pet >ple. 

The State Education Assessment Center was established by CCSSO to improve 
the information base on education in the United States, especially from a state 
perspective. The Center works to improve the breadth, quality, and comparability 
of data on education, including state-by state achievement data, data on dropouts, 
indicators of quality in areas such as math and science, and performance assess 
ment of teachers and students. In a Elaboration with state education agencies (SEAs), 
the federal government and national and international organisations, the (Center 
contributes to a set of useful and valid indicators of educational quality. 

The CCSSO Resource Center on Educational Equity provides services designed 
to achieve equity and high quality education for minorities, women and girls, and 
for the disabled, limited English proficient, and low-income students. The Center is 
responsible for managing and staffing a variety of CCSSC > leadership initiatives to 
assure education success for all children and youth, especially those placed at risk 
of school failure. 
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Preface 



or the past five years the priority of the Council of Chief State School C tfficers 
(CCSSO) has been to improve the educational success of all students* Central 
to this effort is a special focus on students at risk of school failure, including those 
with limited English pnrfkriency. For limited English pn>fieient (LEP) students 
success in school hinges upon gaining access to effective second-language learning 
opportunities, and to a full educational program. 

In support «rf its commitment to expand educational opportunities to limited 
English proficient students. CCSSt ) has undertaken several program initiatives to 
help chief state school officers and their state education agency staffs strengthen 
their leadership roles in thus area. In December J 986. CCSS( ) conducted a project 
designed to promote intra -departmental eollabtwative efforts to impmve coordina 
tk>n of services to LEI' students. A number of activities were conducted under this 
project including surveys, site visits and training meetings of state education agency 
staff. Results of that project were documented in a report tided. School Success fi^r 
Limitetl English Ityficimt Stutknts: The Challenge and the Suite Response. 

More recently, and with support from the Andrew Mellon Foundation, the (^oun 
eil initiated a project to encourage improvements in the assessment erf LEV students 
and in state education agency collection* reporting and utilization of data on LEI 1 
students' educational status and progress. The first activity of this project was to 
gather information about relevant state education agency practices. The outcome of 
this effort was a report titled. Summary c>f Stat*.* Practices (Amcerning the Assess 
mem of ami Duiu Collection ahfmt Limited English /Vofieiem (LEV) Students. 

In addition, the Council convened an Advisory Committee whose mission was 
to develop broad recommendations concerning assessment of and data collection 
about LEP students. This activity was crucial to the overall giml of this project The 
Advisory Committee consisted of state education agency staff, officials from various 
offices in the l\S. Department of Education, experts in the education of LEI* stu 
dents, and representatives of advocacy groups. They met on two occasions to 
discuss issues associated with assessment of LEP students and the collection of 
information about educational progress of these students. The recommendatums 
contained in this document are the result of the Committee's deliberations. These 
recommendations were formally adopted by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers at its November. 1 Wl Annual Meeting 



INTRODUCTION 



or students whose native Ian 
i guage is other than English* 

educational success is an in 
creasing challenge across the In i ted 
States. In large school districts* these 
students, together with students of 
ethnic minorities, already comprise 
40 percent of the school population 
(Madrid School systems are 

ret^x Hiding to die enn>flment increases 
hy adopting year-round schedules, de 
piping orientation programs and in 
creasing the number of teachers who 
have studied second-language teach 
ing methods, Not all school systems, 
however, aiv able to respond effee 
tiwly to the multiple needs of these 
students. 

One of the* most difficult issues 
being state and national educational 
poliO* analysts is having reliable infor 
mation about the numbers of students 
in need of language-support services. 
Though all states have established pn > 
cedures fc>r the identification of these 
students, the operational definition of 
a student with limited English profi 
eieney varies aemss and within states* 



In many states. It teal education 
agencies (LEAs) haw the option of 
choosing the assessment methods 
(tests, obser\ v ations and interviews) 
and the cutoff points on an English 
la>iguage pnificieney test which deter 
m ne whether or not a student is 
priced in a language-assistance pro 
gr mi. As a result, a student who is 
identified as limited English proficient 
(LEP) in omt state or district might not 
meet another state or district's criteria 
for identification and. hence, might 
n< »t haw aecess to special language 
assistance programs. Reliable esti 
mates are also necessary at the national 
ievel: disbursement of federal funds 
are based on estimates of the distribu 
tion of special needs students among 
state and local education jurisdictions. 

Other important issues include: 
How effective are the instructional 
strategies used in pmgrams that serv e 
these students? What is the educa- 
tional condition of these students elas 
sifted by the school system as "limited 
English proficient"* students? These* 
latter issues focus on the quality and 
availability of information abimt stu 
dents with limited English proficency. 

In many states, data collected 
about LEI' students do not provide 
enough information to adequately 
assess academic standing of students 
whiie enrolled in language-support 
programs, and after students have 
been placed in English only classes. 
For example, only M) states collect 
figures on the number of students 
retained in grade while in language 
assistance programs; lf> states collect 
figures on LEI* students placed hetaw 
grade lewl and 32 states collect infor 
mation on numbers of LEP studc.its 
who dropped out of school while in 
language-assistance programs. Fewer 



than It) states haw a mechanism tor 
monitoring the academic status of 
LEF students after they are placed in 
English-only classes. Inadequate, in 
ci insistent information about factors 
(such as retention rates, dnqvout rates, 
and special education referrals) that 
bear on the education of these stu- 
dents thwart state and local efforts to 
strengthen programs and make judg 
ments about the effeetiwness of in 
struct ion at the local lewl. 

The following report oudines a 
set of recommendations that include 
principles and ideal practices to be 
used in educational pn>grams for 
students with limited English pnrfi 
ciency. Specifically, the rceornmenda 
tions provide guidance for improving 
and making more uniform procedures 
for screening and assessing LEI 3 stu 
dents for the purpose of classifica- 
tions, placement and reclassification. 
In addition, the a-pon contains rec- 
ommendations concerning state-level 
data collection efforts focused on LEI* 
students. The introduction of this re 
port is followed by four sections: Sec- 
tion 11 describes issues surrounding 
the assessment of LEI 1 students and 
includes recommendations for assess 
ment at key decision making point: 
Section 111 recommends procedures 
for data-collection: and Section IV de 
scribes and presents a diagram of u 
senice deliwry model consistent wit^ 
the recommendations outlined in the 
report: Section V provides policy rev 
ommendation. with federal, state and 
local implications. 
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ISSUES RELATED TO IDENTIFICATION 
AND ASSESSMENT 




n important first step in de 
veloping recommendations 
regarding the identification 
and assessment of LEP students is 
determining the key questions that 
need to be answered The following are 
some important questions ami issues; 

• What are appropriate, contempt) 
rary definitions of English language 
proficiency and limited English pro 
fteieney? How do these definitions 
account for different student back- 
grounds and levels of ability in 
languages? 

• Given these concepts, what are 
the appropriate steps or procedures for 
determining language proficiency and 
limited English proficiency? Is more 
than one set of pn>cedures/ criteria for 
determining language proficiency im- 
plied? What criteria should be used for 
evaluating assessment pnjeedures? 

• What criteria should be used by 
schools to determine the identifica- 
tion, placement and reclassification of 
LEP students? 

• How many children now are iden- 
tified as limited English proficient* 
and what percentage of them is being 
served by the schools? To what extent 
is the school context {supply erf teach- 
ers, funds) mitigating toward inclusive 
ness or exelusiveness in identifying 
children? 

• What data are needed to monitor 
students' progress while they are in 
both subject-matter instruction and 
language- assistance programs-ami 
after they leave the programs? 

These issues and questions relate 
both to assessment and data-collection 
requirements during the phases of 
identifying, determining placement 
and monitoring progress of LEP stu- 
dents. These phases include: 



1 . Screening to identify any student 
who may be eligible for language 
assistance services (typically 
using a home-language survey). 

2. Classification assessment to 
determine who needs language 
assistance services. 

3. Placement assessment to deter 
mine which services a student 
needs. 

4. Assessment to monitor academic 
progress and linguistic develop 
ment in language- assistance pn> 
grams and to determine changes 
Hi types of language assistance 
or exit from language- assistance 
programs, 

5. Monitoring the progress erf LEP 
students in mainstream programs. 
The project's recommendations 

focused on these five phases. How 
ever, a more fundamental issue, 
namely what is meant by /anguagc 
proficiency, required agreement prior 
to addressing the individual phases. 



DEFINITION OF 
LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 

~ " he major goal oflanguage 

assistance programs is to help 
students from a language background 
other than English develop sufficient 
English proficiency skills to aBow them 
to succeed in English-only classes. 
Simultaneously, such programs should 
ensure that these students continue to 
learn and expand their knowledge of 
new content and therefore do not (all 
behind their peers whose native lan- 
guage is English. Another important 
goal of these programs is to promote 
the development of proficiency in the 
native, non English language. This 
goal, however, is less fiequendy pur- 
sued As students age, their language 
proficiency— in English or another 



language— must grow in ctnnpfexity if 
they are to learn the increasingly 
complex curriculum content. 

A crucial step in meeting the 
needs of language minority students 
(children from language backgrounds 
other then English) is the identifi 
cation of those students who need 
language-assistance k n ces. The 
Bilingual Education Act, reauthorized 
in 1988 (P.L. 100-297). describes 9 
HmitedEn^shproficient (LEP) stu 
dent as one who: 

(a) meets one or more of the follow- 
ing conditions: 

• the student was bom outside of 
the United States or whose native 
language is not English; 

• the student comes from an envi 
ronment where a language otht r than 
English is dominant; or 

• the student is American Indian or 
Alaskan Native and comes from an 
environment where a language other 
than English has had a significant 
impact on his/her level erf English 
language proficiency; and 

(b) has sufficient difficulty speaking, 
reading, writing, or understanding the 
English language to deny him or her 
the opportunity to team successfully 
in English-only classrooms. 

In determining language profi- 
ciency, school personnel must assess 
all four language skills (speaking, 
reading, writing and understanding 
listening) because these skills affect 
the appropriate placement of children 
in learning environments, A student 
can be competent in one or more of 
these skills, but not in alL Students 
from sonic language backgrounds may 
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have been exposed to reading and 
writing in English, but have Utile ex 
pcrienee in listening to and speaking 
English. (>n the other hand, some 
students may have adequate oral com 
munieatifvn ski IK but be unable tt» 
read and write English. A further com 
plication is that a student's eom;n?- 
tenee in English in each of the four 
language skill areas is related to the 
student's familiarity with the topics of 
communication and social eircum 
stances of communication. 

In addition, the operational defi 
nition of language proficiency must 
address proficiencies in both the na 
tive. non English, language and the 
English language. Language minority 
children may or may not be proficient 
in their native languages, Their ability 
to communicate in their native tan 
guage may haw a major impact on 
their ability to learn English and their 
ability to Warn new content in either 
language* Research evidence supports 
the notion that proficiency in the na 
tive language contributes not only to 
the acquisition of a second language, 
but also to cognitive flexibility and 
improved thinking skills (Hakuta. 
1986), t )n the other hand if students 
lack proficiency in the first language, 
they may find it more difficult to 
master a second language. 

Educators often find it difficult u » 
adequately assess an LEP student's 
achievement level in English because 
academic performance may hv con 
founded with test taking skills or 
English-language proficiency, in other 
words, a student s performance on a 
test written in English may be affected 
by his or her level of English profi 
eiency, which may affect the amount 
of time it takes to finish the test or the 
ability to understand what is being 
asked on the test. 



To assist in the development of' 
recommendations on assessment and 
data collection, the Advisory Commit 
tee defined two concepts related to 
English language proficiency. It was 
assumed that proficiency is related to 
linguistic performance at various lev 
els and in various situations. The defi 
nitions of these concepts play a crucial 
role in selecting procedures that en 
sure comparable classifications and 
assignments of students from site to 
site, The two definitions related to 
English proficiency follow 

A fully English proficient (FEP) 
student is able to use English to ask 
questions, to understand teachers and 
reading materials, to test ideas, and to 
challenge what is being asked in the 
classroom. Four language skills con 
tribute to proficiency, as follows : 

/taw Jm/}-the ability to comprehend 
and interpret text at the age and 
grade appropriate level. 

Listtntinjl —the ability to understand 
the language of the teacher and in 
struetion. comprehend and extract 
information* and follow the instruc 
tional discourse through which teach 
ers provide information. 

H Yirinjh-thc ability to pniduee writ 
ten text with content and format ful 
filling classroom assignments at the 
age- and gradeappn>priate level. 

iS>Hvi^tn4~the ability to use oral lan 
guage appropriately and effectively in 
learning activities (such as peer tutor 
ing. collaborative learning activities, 
and question/ answer sessions) within 
the classroom and in social interac- 
tions within the sehot>L 

A limited English proficient 
f LEP) student has a language hack 
ground other than English, and his or 



her proficiency in English is such that 
tile probability of the student's aca 
demic success in an English-only 
classroom is below that of an aeadem 
icalty successful peer with an English 
language background. 

Recommendations 

he Advisory Committee devel- 
oped the following recommends 
tions reflecting a model for ( 1 ) the 
identification of LEP students and their 
placement in appropriate krarning ex 
pcriences and (2) the assessment and 
monitoring of success of these chil- 
dren—both while they are receiving 
language-assistance service * and after 
they are no longer receiving these 
services. The model includes several 
distinct but interrelated steps: 

• Screening for a na t i ve language 
background other than English. 

• Assessment for classification of 
English proficiency, with attention to 
evidence of limited English langurige 
skills that restrict a students successful 
participation in Ertf Hsh-only classes. 

• Assessment for placement i nt< > 
the appropriate learning experiences 
and language-assistance programs. 

• Assessment for monitoring stu 
dent's academic progress and for 
making changes in the nature of 
language assistance services received 
(reclassification). 

• Collection of data for monitor- 
ing students' success and evaluating 
pn>gram effectiveness while students 
are in language* assistance programs 
and after they leave the programs. 
Each of these areas is discussed sepa- 
rately. However, the process of iden 
tifying and placing LEP students 
requires an integration of the informa 
tion obtained at each step. Often the 
steps overlap at the local level 
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Screening Procedures 

Initial screening procedure* .should he 
used to identify LEI 1 students, to en 
sure that all students who might need 
services are identified. This process 
should lead to subsequent testing of 
students to determine what, if any, 
services aa» needed. In many states 
and local school districts, current iden 
tification methods do not include all 
students who should he considered 
for language assistance programs. 

Moreover, many states make no 
distinctions between screening pro 
cedures and classification (identifiea 
Hon) procedures. Procedures and 
resources recommended or required 
by SEAs that provide relevant screen 
ing information include: home 
language surveys, registration and en 
rollment information, observ ations by 
teachers or tutors, interviews, tests 
and referrals. For the purpose of these 
recommendations, a distinction is 
made between screening procedures 
and language proficiency or classifica- 
tion assessment, which is covered in 
the next section. 

The prevalent screening device, 
the home language survey, usually re- 
quires yes/ no responses to questions 
such as. "Is a language* other than 
English spoken at home by the stu- 
dent? 1 ' These surveys are usually com 
pleted by the student or a parent, but 
may be completed by school per 
sonnci. In sonic cases, parents provide 
a negative response-even though 
English is not spoken at home by the 
parent or the student. They do this 
because the student or parents do not 
fully understand what is being asked 
by the survey, and why. or because 
they are afraid of the ramifications of 
answering honestly. When this hap 
pens, students often are excluded 
fmm further assessments and. as ;t 
consequence, from the language 
assistance program. 



I lurrently, 1 9 states (My percent ) 
require local school districts to use a 
home language survey to screen for 
students of non-English background; 
and another 23 states (43 percent) 
only recommend that school districts 
use such a survey. Of the 1 1 states 
that do not require or recommend the 
surveys, five states have no screening 
requirements; procedures are selected 
by the districts or schools. 

States vary in the amount of in 
formation collected in the home 
language survey. Many suite surveys 
ask what language is used primarily in 
the home or what language the (stu- 
dent first learned. Other state surv eys 
include questions about the language 
the student uses most frequently with 
siblings, friends, and other adults at 
home. ( )nc state includes questions 
about the frequency with which the 
student uses the native language and 
the extent to which the student under 
stands the native language* Most states 
provide samples of the survey in lan 
guages other than English in their 
guidelines for English as a seeond 
language (ESL) or bilingual programs. 

Another method used to screen 
students is a personal interview in 
English. This interview may occur us 
a result of the information obtained 
from the home language survey or on 
the recommendation of a teacher or 
other professional in the school This 
informal process can help to deter 
mine whether the student speaks a 
language other than English and will 
give a preliminary assessment of the 
degree of English proficiency Results 
of this screening method can help 
determine who should receive addi 
tional testing. 



There are concerns about the 
current prin?edures used to screen 
students, particularly the use of the 
home-language survey. Not all states 
require that students or their parents 
Ik- asked to complete such a survey. 
In some instances, students or par 
ents do not sufficiently understand 
die questions on the survey and thus 
cannot (or do not) provide accurate 
answers. In addition, the questions 
may not identify key information that 
would lead to additional assessment 
and probable placement. 

It is possible that modifying the 
survey could not only address the 
exclusion problem, but ensure that 
useful information is collected to plan 
the student s language development 
program. This survey, in conjunction 
with a student interview, would help 
to ensure that all potentially deserv - 
ing students are identified for further 
assessment. The following recom- 
mendations concern the use of the 
home-language survey as the primary 
screening pr< Kjedure; 

1 . SEAs should require ail local 
school districts to conduct a home- 
language survey of their students. 

2. The survey sh< mid inquire about 
the student s place of binh and 
the first language acquired. In 
some instances, the student, 
rather than the parent, might 
prove to be the must reliable 
source for information about the 
first language. 

X Seh< nils should make efforts to 
ensure that the information oh 
tamed in the survey is accurate. 
The survey should Ik* conducted 
in the native language, orally if 
necessary. The purpi>se of the 
survey should be clearly stated 
and the text should be as simple 
and straightforward as possible. If 
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school personnel complete the sur 
vey. they should he trained to 
administer the survey pn iperly 
and consistently. Follow up home 
visits may he necessary to make 
sure the form is filled out prop 
eriy. The survey should contain a 
statement to assure students and 
parents of* their legal rights to 
education, regardless of their im 
migration status, and that the re- 
sults of the survey and subsequent 
screening placement pn >cedures 
will not he reported to immign* 
tion officials 
4 The scbt x >1 sht >u!d ei >nduct the 
survey quickly and efficiently so 
that further assessment for place 
ment can proceed within 1 i I 
school days of registration. 

5. The survey sh< *ukl he standanJ 
ized both within and across states 
to ensure that all students wh< > 
may be eligible for language 
assistance programs are identified 
and receive further assessment. 

6. The survey should he the basis 
for the development of an initial 
home en\1n>nment profile for the 
student. The full home environ 
ment profile she *uJd be devck iped 
thnnighout the process of screen 
ing, kientificatif m and placement. 
The full profile should contain 
information about the afteeti\ c. 
linguistic and cognitive needs < >t 
the student as well as other pert; 
nent information. If possible, the 
profile should include information 
about the educational hackgnmnd 
of the student in both the native 
non English language and Eng 
lish. including the location of the 
school (s) previously attended, the 
language of instruction and the 
level completed. 



ASSESSMENT FOR CLASSIFICATION 

Procedures fi >r classifying students 
who need language-assistance pn > 
grams should be inclusive: that is. 
they should identity all students w ho 
may not have the necessary skills in 
any of the four modi* ttfes-reading. lis 
tening. writing and speaking— needed 
to succeed in mainstream and ail reg 
utar classes. Initial assessment should 
be simple, effective, quick, efficient 
and compa-hensivc. 

The selection of particular lan 
guage proficiency assessment instm 
mems. the student set >re cute >tf pi tints 
used, and any other criteria to deter 
mine who is classified as needing 
language assistance programs is prob- 
lematic because there are no com 
mon criteria used by all states. In 
some states, the decisions are politi 
cat because the selection of students 
affects the distribution of money. In 
other states, the decisions are legal, 
based on equity requirements. Still 
< tfher states may make decisic wis based 
on practical matters, such as the sup 
ply of qualified bilingual or ESL teach 
ers. ( Hher states leave the selects m of 
classification criteria up to individual 
school districts 

Many states do not make the 
distinction between assessments for 
LKP classification (or identification J 
and placement into appropriate class 
rooms and services. However, for 
these recommendations. two types ft! 
assessment are distinguished: 

• Languagepn>ticiency assess 
ment. tor classification of language 
pn>fieicney status. 

• Assessment tor placement into 
nppn>priate instructional sc-mas. 
involving academic or achievement 
testing {criterion referenced or norm 
referenced) and other forms of rele- 
vant assessment 



The second type of av*cvsmcn! 
also especially imponant for monitor 
ing student progress followmu aca 
demic placement 

Language-proficiency tests are 
used in 4S states ( *J 1 percent ) n » 
identify LEI* students. Eight states 
( 1 5 percent ) specify that districts 
must use state approved tests The |i A 
lowing are the most frequently used 
language proficiency tests: 

• Language Assessment Scales (.Vs 
states) 

• IDEA Proficiency Test (25 states > 

• Hilingua! Syntax Measure ( I 7 
states) 

• Basic Inventory of Natural Lao 
uuaue (Instates) 

• ( iatcs Met iintie Lanuuage Test 
(Estates) 

Sonic stales ( e g,. New Jersey) iv 
quire- an oral native language assess 
ment for students who do not speak 
huglish. Laneuaue-pnifie-K'iKv test. sail 
haw an Knglish assessment, but the* 
are very limited in the non Knglish 
languages they assess. Swinish is the 
most commonly assessed non Knejisb 
language. 

States reported many pnicvdurc* 
i »r other types of informant >n that are 
used by school districts to ldcntih 
and place students, in addition to tlu 
home language survey, language as 
sessment tests and achievement tesiv 
districts use parent ree* mmendattons. 
urades. information assessments, sot 
dents* comprehensive record*, rceom 
menda t u ms t Ml* seb« * A e* immtt tee* * »r 
consulting teams and locally devci 
<>ped tests. Some SKAs provide wni 
ten guides and descriptions of mam 
of these steps: other SEAs allow much 
flexibility in what pnievdures and in 
formation are used by the district* 




Advisory (:<>mniinee members 
raised questions about the suitability 
instate and local criteria used for 
selection of {specific instruments and 
the consistency with which state 
recommended pn>eedu!vs are applied 
at the local level. Though some states 
haw criteria for selection of instru 
ments. they often are not thetary based 
and arc presented in a laundry list 
format with check-offs for whether 
they arc well formulated, an? culturally 
appropriate or have internal reliability 
or external validity. Moreover* proce 
dures for administering the tests are 
not unifotrr/tv applied across districts. 

Problems with accurate assess 
ment also may result from students' 
differing abilities to take tests. Result 
may mask the fact that some students 
lack linguistic and cultural under 
standing of test pn>eedujvs. 

it is impossible, however, to iden 
tify a single set of selection criteria (or 
a single test) that can meet the needs 
i >f all states* schc x A districts and local 
schools. LEI' students in different re 
gions or states van* in the demo 
graphic and cultural characteristics 
that affect their learning of a second 
language and academic content. With 
these caveat* in mind we make the 
foikming recommendations: 
1 . Educators should select tests 
based m sound psychometric 
practice and theoretically based 
research, including contemporary 
theories and research on lan 
guage pn>fieieney and communi 
eative competence. Educators 
should select bnguafic-pn rftaency 
tests am) assessments according 
to explicit criteria. If more than 
one test or assessment is used, 
tests should he equated to ensure 
comparability and t >r eomple 
mentality (e.g.. an oral assess 
men! with a literacy assessment). 
A noiming study may be neces 
sary to ensure comparability. 



2. Collectively, tests and assess- 
ments shewed etivur all commu- 
nicative con *petenctes— both 
receptive (listening and reading) 
and productive (speaking and 
writing) skills. They should not 
he based solely on vocabu Jan- 
skills. They should include a di 
rect assessment of productive lan 
guage skills, such as putting words 
together to reflect thinking ami 
organization in speaking and 
writing. They also she mid include 
criteria that represent the age and 
grade of the student and the at 
tendant development and in 
creasing complexity of language 
skills as maturation and language 
development continue. Most 
impcutant language tests and as- 
sessments should measure func- 
tional competence in relation to 
the full range of demands of the 
classjnoom and the academic lan 
guage needed to succeed. 

3. Schools should not base place 
merit decisions about language 
assistance services on a single 
test score, but on a profile that 
summarizes results of multiple 
assessments (tests, clinical assess 
ments. interviews and teacher ob 
servations) and attends to the 
multidimensional aspects of lan 
guage skills, inch / ng reading, 
writing, listening .id speaking. 

A . When classificatii >n and place 
mcnt decisions arc made using 
existing language measures that 
do not address all four language 
modalities— reading, listening, 
writing and speaking— or do not 
meet the standards of validity 
mentioned in Recommendation 1 . 
then sufficiently stringent cutoff 
criteria should be used. That is, 
selection criteria should require a 
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high level of English language per 
ft amance for classification as fully 
English proficient. This will en- 
sure that the tests and assess 
ments used will be safely inclusive 
of students who need language 
assistance services. (The fulkrv 
ing test batteries appear to most 
ek>sely match the requirements 
stated in these recommendations: 
Language Assessment Batten*. 
Language Assessment Scales, and 
the Macubios Assessment Pro- 
gram.) To the extent possible, 
supplemental assessment pmce 
dures extending beyond these 
tests should: (a) include direct 
language measures of communi 
eative and participatory language: 
(b) compare LEP students' Eng 
lish skills to functional standards 
for English proficiency in the class- 
hkhu: and (c) be age and grade 
appropriate. 
5 . It is important to assess and de 
velop a profile of the linguist re and 
general cognitive abilities of non- 
English proficient students in 
their native, non -English lan- 
guages. Continued development 
of native language ability greatly 
facilitates the acquisition of Eng 
iish as a second language. 

ASSESSMENT FOR PLACEMENT 

An important pan of the classifi- 
cation/ placement process is the as 
sessmem of students' academic or 
achievement levels in age- and grade 
relevant content For preschool 
through grade one. this kind of assess 
ment is less relevant but for grades 
two through twelve, it is essential. 

States vary greatly in their re 
quirements and the recommendations 
they make to school districts in this 
area. Twenty five states (47 percent) 
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require school districts to use one or 
mtire methods of assessing students 
ft*r placement purposes* In idler states, 
local school districts determine mcth 
i kLs of assessing students for place 
ment. Some states assess students' 
achievement in their native, non 
English languages, Forty five states (S5 
percent) indicated that achievement 
and criterion referenced tests arv used 
for identification and placement of 
LEP students. Himewr. many states 
have achievement testing tradition 
ally used primarily for program evalu 
ation and genera! pn>gnim decisions, 
not for making decisions about indi 
vidua! students. 

Many experts believe that new. 
more valid procedures are needed fo*" 
appmpriate placement of LEI* stu 
dents. Placement procedures need to 
accurately asset:;* students' language 
proficiency ami eurrieular know! 
edge so that schools can provide them 
with appropriate instruction. Instrue 
tion for LEP students sh< mid build < m 
their existing linguistic and cognitive 
skills, rather than providing all stu 
dents with the same instruction. In 
struetion should address specific 
developmental needs and he based on 
students* strengths— in language (lis 
tening. speaking, reading or writing) 
or content. 

The following recommendations 
address issues related to assessment 
for placement purposes: 
1 . Educators should dew It >p tests 
and assessments in non English 
languages to test a student's un- 
demanding of content in his or 
her native language. Students are 
often inappropriately placed or 
they are identified as intellectually 
inferior because their perform- 
ance on English language achieve- 
ment tests or other content tests 
is reduced by their H mi ted under 
standing of the language. Without 



native, non English language test 
ing or assessment in content 
areas, it is difficult to determine 
the extent of content knowledge 
of children with limited English 
proficiency. States that haw 
common needs for non English 
tests should p«x>l their resources 
to develop tests, 

2. Educators should use achieve 
mem test scores and clinical 
assessments of a student's class- 
room performance together with 
other measures (e.g. structured 
interviews) to give a complete pic 
ture of the students' capabilities. 
Schools should not use achieve 
ment test scores as proxy mca* 
ures for language- pn>fieiency 
assessment. Rather, educators 
should examine relationships 
among achievement test scores, 
proficiency test scores and other 
refevant assessments. l*n>cedures 
and pn>eesses should eompkrment 
and build on one another in a 
connected fashion. 

X Educators should select both 
achievement tests and language 
proficiency tests that arc based 
on sound ps> v - ometrie practice 
and theoretic. based research. 

assessment for monitoring 
Academic progress and 
Reclassification 

Tests and assessments used for place 
ment of students into appropriate 
learning environments also can be 
used for monitoring students' aca- 
demic progress, for changing tne types 
of language assistance services stu 
dents receive and for reclassification. 
However, other measures also may be 
useful. Many states expect districts to 
assess LEP students regularly as a 
part of die locally adopted testing 
programs, In addition, many states 
have state mandated tests that all 



students.**! a sampk* of students, 
must taki* as pan of an accountability 
pn wss. These tests are crucial for 
uetermining if LEP students are pn> 
gressing as well as possible and 
whether program changes may be 
needed. These tests can help t< > assess 
whether LEP students are receiving 
the same content and quality of in- 
struction as students with English 
language backgrounds. Educators 
should exercise caution in interpret- 
ing test results however, because stu 
dents performance on such tests, 
particularly in English, might reflect 
limited English proficiency and not 
academic achievement. 

( fticc an LEP student has reached 
a certain level of pmfieieney in Eng- 
lish and is succeeding at grade level, 
he or she becomes eligible to partict 
pate in English- only classes. The fact 
that a student reaches preset criterion 
levels, however, does not ensure that 
he or she will succeed in regular 
classes. The student may continue ti > 
need language^e\x*lopment assistance 
(such as tutoring or peer assistance) 
or additional academic assistance (e.g., 
through Chapter 1 or special tduca 
tion) to ensure success within the 
classroom. Schools can use test scores 
to help determine if the student has 
the content knowkdge and level of 
English pmfieieney needed to con 
timie learning in an English-only class 

Most states require or recommend 
a variety of methods to he used in 
determining if LEP students should be 
reclassified. (ienerally, reclassification 
means that the student leaves the 
language assistance program. How 
ever, reclassification should mean 
changing the narurv of the language 
assistance services received by LEP 
students, and that services Hill be 
continued or restarted if the student 
needs them 
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Nineteen states {M* percent) re 
quire rhat districts use a language 
proficiency test, and lb states (Jo 
percent) recommend the use of this 
type of test for program exit. Content 
tests are required by six states ( 1 1 
percent) and recommended by 18 
states (34 percent). TWcnty-cme states 
(40 percent) afiow the districts to 
choose the tests used, erf which sewn 
states ( U percent ) specify what cut- 
off points to use. Thirteen states (25 
percent ) require districts to use state 
approved tests, and ten of these states 
( 1 M percent) specify the cutoff points 

States also recommend or require 
the use of methods such as observa- 
tion, interv iews, parent consent and 
committee decisions. Seventeen states 
(32 percent) have no requirements or 
criteria for determining when LEP 
student leave language- assistance 
programs. 

Political and practical issues often 
limit the assessment of students for 
reclassification or pn^gram exit. Politi 
cr fly, some districts are reluctant to 
reclassify LEP students because it 
would mean a loss of funding. ( )n the 
other hand, some language* assistance 
programs are structured to provide 
instruction to students for only a cer- 
tain number of years, after which 
students arc automatically placed into 
English-only classes. Very often the 
English-only classroom has no mech- 
anism for helping former LEP students 
continue their language development 
in either the native, non English lan 
guage or English. 

The following recommendations 
address issues associated with assess- 
ment for the purposes of monitoring 
student success and reclassification: 



1 . Testing tor monitoring purposes 
should include measures of Eng 
lish and non- English language 
proficiency and curricular 
achievement. Sch«>ols should give 
these tests at Wast on an annual 
basis. Schools should compare 
LEP students' achievement to 
that of academically successful 
students from English-speaking 
backgrounds, as well as main 
streamed language-minority stu 
dents. Educators should use the 
results <rf the tests to revise the 
student's academic program or 
change the types of language 
assistance services he or she is 
receiving. 

2. Achievement testing for LEP stu- 
dents, as for all students, should 
reflect ambitious and high level 
goals, use state of the-art testing 
meth< hLs that reflect the gods of 
schooling and he accompanied 
by viable programs for instruc- 
tional improvement 

X Achievement testing in the stu 
dent's native language is needed 
to accurately ami comprehen- 
sively look at students' academic 
progress if instruction is occur 
ring in the native, non English 
Language. Educators should be 
cautious, however, in interpreting 
achievement test performance in 
the native language because stu 
dents vary in their familiarization 
with the first language as it is 
used on tests. 

4. TWo types of achievement testing 
should take place. Valid standard- 
ized tests are needed to assess how 
LEP students are doing compared 
with FEP students. In addition, 
educators should use observations 
and o'Jier forms of a* <£smentin 
the classroom to determine how 
students are doing on a daily basis. 



5. The determination that students 
no tonger need certain types of 
language assistance services must 
be based on two types of profi- 
ciencies: language proficiency (in 
all four modalities) and academic 
proficiency. If language-minority 
students are to be considered suf 
ficientiy proficient in English to 
benefit from English -only instruc- 
tion, they must meet cn absolute 
standard indicating that they 
have skills comparable to native 
English speakers. With regard to 
academic pnrficiency. language 
minority students must be com- 
pared with their non-language 
minority peers in knowledge of 
subject matter. Educators must 
assess the student's foundation 
for the acquisition of new infor- 
mation, as welt as his or her abil- 
ity to participate successfully in 
English -only classes. The exit 
process should require (a) multi 
pie criteria (such as tests, port 
folios and writing samples), (b) 
performance of the student at 
grade level and (c) a level of 
achievement comparable with 
that of FEP students. 

f>. Services for LEP students should 
represent a continuum of appro 
priate programs, not be dichoto- 
mies (i.e., provided or nu\ based 
on entry or exit requirements). 
Once a student enters a main- 
stream English-only class, he or 
she may need support beyond the 
normal classroom support such 
as tutoring. An important compo- 
nent of language- assistance pn>- 
grams should be that students 
can be reclassified, yet continue 
receiving language- development 
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Collection of Data for monitoring 
Students' Success 



service's, if needed in the main 
stream eiassn*)m. In addition, a 
student can begin receiving 
language assistance services at a 
biter time, if needed. This con- 
cept requires the eoJlahtwratiun 
and coordination of all relevant 
programs (e.g.. Title VII and Chap 
ter 1 programs). 

7. In deciding whether u i reclassify 
a student educators should eon 
skier the extent of services avail 
able after the student has entered 
mainstream English-only classes. 
Schools should provide appn> 
priate instructional services to 
enable the reclassified student to 
succeed academically. 

S. Assessment procedures for moni- 
toring student success after re 
classification should reflect the 
characteristics used in identifica- 
tion procedures: validity, mutti 
modalit> r and school related lan 
guage proficiencies. Decisions to 
have students participate fully in 
regular classrooms without spe- 
cial services should not he based 
on inappn>priately low criteria. 
"Trigger*" procedures for service 
changes and program exits should 
be based on defensihiy sound, 
multiple ami empirically-based cri 
teria. not simply determined by 
one teacher s recommendations, 
a single test score or the length of 
time in the program. After rectus 
sification. students should be mon 
itored for continuing success. 



nfnrmation about LEI* 
students is needed at 
many levels: federal, state, 
district, program, classroom and indi 
\idual. Educators at all levels use this 
information to monitor and evaluate 
programs, as well as to make decisions 
concerning the educational placement 
of individual children and the assist- 
ance provided to them. The inform a 
tion comes from student records 
maintained at iltc school or district 
or from summary documentation 
compiled by the school district or 
state. Hie ease with which educators 
can obtain information depends on 
the way that the data are maintained. 
If specific information is maintained 
solely within individual student paper 
Hies, then compilation of data about 
the pnigram is time consuming: and it 
is difficult to cross-tabulate key pieces 
of information about pnigram services 
ami their success. If the data are main 
tained in a computerized student 
record system, educators can more 
easily access and analyze the data to 
provide answers to key poHey and 
evaluation questions. Hence, the data 
system (or lack thereof) can have a 
m^ior impact on the provision of 
appropriate language assistance ser 
vices ti > LEP children. 

(Currently, states collect a limited 
amount of information about LEI' 
students while they are in language 
assistance programs. Thirty four states 
(M percent) request information 
alx >ut the number < >f LEP students 
referred to special education: 31 states 
(59 percent) request information 
about the number of LEI 1 students 
who dropped out of school; and 2*> 
states (55 percent) request informa 
tion about the number of LEP stu 
dents retained in grade. Fewer states 
ask for data to be reported on the 
number of LEP students participating 
in the migrant program, graduating, 
placed at or below grade level, placed 



in gifted talented pnigrams, or exiting 
school, i hily eight states ( ? 5.1 per 
cent) monitor the absenteeism or at 
tendance rates of LEP students. Fewer 
than five states indicated they re 
quested monitoring data in any of the 
categories about LEP students after 
they exit the program. 

To evaluate the success of stu 
dents in obtaining an effective and 
appn>priate education, educators need 
a comprehensive data base on LEP 
students and comparable data for LEP 
students and FEP students. The ideal 
most efficient way to maintain the 
data is in a computerized data base 
containing student records. A student 
record is created when the student 
enters the school district and the 
record is maintained for that student 
until he i >r she graduates < >r transfers 
from the system. 

The data base should be main 
tained at the lowest level needed. That 
is, identifiable information may he 
maintained at the school or school 
district depending on the setup of the 
system. Summary information can be 
compiled from this data base; or indi 
vidual records, stripped of identifiable 
data, can be transmitted to the district 
or state to do further analyses. 

benefit of a 
Comprehensive 
Data Base 

he benefits of a student record 
system are many, particularly to 
those monitoring the success of LEP 
children. For program evaluation and 
monitoring, educators can use the 
system to demonstrate the conse- 
quences of different educational pn * 
grams or services. Test scores of 
groups of children served in different 
programs can be compared as well 
as eventual success in mainstream 
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English-only classes. The system could 
provide data that would help with 
planning for inserviee need* or other 
district need*. 

For monitoring individual student 
success, the system can track student 
grades and achievement test results to 
identify students needing additional 
help, as well as those succeeding. 
Among the questions that could he 
answered with these data are: 

• How many students use a lan 
guage other than English at homeV 

• How many students were identi 
tied as needing language-assistance 
services* 

• Htm* many children were served 
by different types of services? 

• How weU are students who re 
ceive language-assistance services 
achieving? 

• How many students wSo have 
been identified at some time as LEP 
graduate from high school, drop out 
or attend postsetxmdary schools? 

Many school districts and some 
states now have student record sys- 
tems that maintain many types of 
information about all student*. A net 
work for the electronic transmission 
of student records is already available 
in Florida, and a nationwide system is 
under development. ( hie of the major 
benefits of such a network for LEP 
students is the capacity of a sending 
school district to quickly transmit a 
standard student record to a receiving 
district so that the appropriate place- 
ment of the student can be facilitated. 
What is proposed as similar to the 
Migrant Student Records Transfer 
System, but better, because the data 
format for the student record is stand 
ardized and the information contained 
in the record will Ikj more easily inter 
preted and incorporated into an exist 
j rig data base. The standardization of 
aO student records would be benefi 
cial in the reporting of data to the SEA 
and the L\S. Department of Education. 



because the data would be consistent 
fn>m site to site and state to state. 

Educators need other data that 
can he used to ev aluate the success of 
language-assistance programs. For in 
stance, it would be useful to get more 
detailed information to answer ques 
oons about the curriculum and other 
aspects of language assistance pro- 
grams and compare the expectations 
in these programs and regular educa 
tfrn programs. The following questions 
address issues of quality instruction: 
these issues are crucial to the provi 
sion rf appropriate services to LEI 1 
sweats. 

• Are language- assistance pn >- 
grams taught by certified teachers? 

• Are teachers or paraprofes 
sionals providing the services to LEP 
students? 

• How much time is spent in 
English language and native language 
instruction? 

• Are LEP students getting as much 
content instruction as FEP students? 

• What materials are available for 
language-assistance programs? 
Questions such as these can he ad- 
dressed in several different ways. 
Samples of teachers can be observed 
or interviewed to obtain relevant in- 
formation for evaluating language 
assistance programs ( Hher questions 
may be answerable through person 
nel record systems. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

— he following recommendations 

were developed to addiess needs 
for useful and timely data about LEP 
students. 

1 . School districts should maintain 
the following types of information 
about any students identified as 
limited English proficient (LEP) 
as part of their individual student 
profiles: 



• background information 
(e.g.. race/ ethnicity, seiu date of 
birth, place of birth, native lan 
gunge, information about the par 
ents and migrant status); 

• assessment information (e-g.. 
tests taken, scores and dates) ; 
and 

• academic information (e.g.. 
courses taken, grades, attendance 
and promotion/retention). 

For students participating in spe- 
cial programs such as language- 
assistance and special education 
programs, there should be infor- 
mation about: 

• types of services received, 

• dates of placement and 
withdrawal, and 

• criteria used for pk jemenL 
2. SEAs and school districts should 

collect and maintain other data 
for program monitoring. Program 
evaluation information may be 
obtained from administrative rec 
ords (such as certification and 
personnel files) or through data 
collection efforts (such as surveys, 
observ ation studies or inter- 
views). Quality of instructional 
programs for LEP students ran 
be assessed using data on : 

• training and certification of 
bilingual/ESL teachers. 

• amount of time spent in con 
tent wid English-language insmic 
tion, and 

• materials and other resources 
available in programs. 
Educators should obtain sum 
mary information concerning 
levels of student participation and 
student success from the indi 
vidual student record data base. 
Schools and districts should com 
pare LEP students* success with 
the success of regular education 
students. 
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model for asf issment and service 
Delivery to Students with 
Limited English proficiency 



any states haw enneep 
tuabzed the process needed 
to ensure that all students 
with limited English proficiency in 
grades K- 12 are identified. Educators 
need a model however* showing that 
assessment is ongoing and that stu 
dents who haw left language-assist 
ance programs, but are having trouble, 
can begin receiving services again as 
needed. The fallowing modeL presented 
in Figure 1* illustrates the process 
described in the previous sections. 

To summarize, screening is the 
first phase in the identification of 
language-minority students. Schools 
should assess these students in four 
language modalities—reading, listen 
ing. writing and speaking— in both the 
non English language and English to 
determine if they lack the English 
language skills needed to succeed in 
English-only classes without the bene 
fit of language- assistance services. If 
students are identified as being lim- 
ited English proficient they should be 
further assessed concerning their eon 
tent knowledge in order tor proper 
placement in services to occur. Some 
students may be behind their peers in 
content knowledge and may need ad 
ditional senices tt) help them achieve 
at the expected age and grade level. 
This assessment should be done in 
the native, non English language he 
cause testing in English could con 
found the student s actual knowledge 
with the student's ability to under 
stand English. After students are 
placed into language-assistance pro 
grams, they should be continually as 
sessed (at least annually) for their 
language proficiencies and their ac 
quisitkm of content knowledge. Edu 
cators should use information fron: 
these assessments to make decisions 
about continuing the students in 
language-assistance programs, chang- 
ing the types of senices the students 
receive, or reclassifying the student as 
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GRADUATION 



FE1 J or as capable of functioning sue* 
ccssfully in English only classes. ( taiec 
students are placed to English only 
classes, educators should regularly 
monitor them for continuing develop 
ment of English language skills and 
increasing levels of content knowl- 
edge and successful participation in 
an English-only classroom. If students 
are not succeeding, they should he 
provided with other related services. 
Because a major goal irf schooling is 
to have all students graduate from 
high school, educators should moni 



Figure 1 

tor the success of all students u ho 
have ever been identified as LEI* Such 
monitoring should assess how well 
such students meet school require 
ments (completion of courses required 
for graduation and appropriate grade 
point average)* as well as their contin- 
uing attendance in school. Through 
continual monitoring, educators can 
ensure that students are appropriately 
identified for all other special senices 
that might be available, such as gifted 
talented programs, special education 
and compensatory education. 
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POLICY IMPLICATIONS ATTHE FEDERAL 
AND STATE LEVELS 



REFERENCES 



• "~ ~ he preceding reeommcnda 

! ? tions have impbcatitms for the 
fe** organization and delivery of 
instruction to LEP students at the 
federal, state and local levels. Policy 
decisions made at the federal and state 
levels are required to ensure the im 
plementation of the principles and 
practices recommended here. 

Hie federal government should: 

• Work with SEAs to provide lead 
ership and support in developing a 
set of screening instruments and pro 
cedures to he used across states and 
within districts. The instruments 
should inchide the items recom- 
mended by theCCSSO Advisory Com 
mittee (explained previously in sec- 
tion 1, "Screening"). 

a Support equating and normmg 
studies of all tests that arc currently 
recommended for local use. 

• Collect sehtxd-level counts of 
LEP students on the annual Public 
Elementary Secondary School Uni- 
verse Survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics. 
These counts should include all stu 
dents identified as limited English pro- 
ficient not just those served by Title 
VII programs. Moreover, these counts 
will provide an estimate of the distri- 
bution of LEP students at the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. 



SEAs should: 

• Convene interagency teams to 
review the recommendations put 
forth by the CCSSO Advisory Com 
mittee and to develop implementation 
strategies. 

• Require all local districts to ad 
minister a uniform home-language 
survey to all students. 

• Require that the home- language 
survey Ik* conducted within 10 school 
days of registration and in the stu 
dent's native language if possible. 

• Encourage local districts to de- 
velop mechanisms to ensure that the 
information on the home-language sur 
vey is completed accurately. These 
efforts may include training of local 
personnel who administer the survey 
at the school site, and conducting 
follow- up hemic visits. 

• Urge local education agencies 
(LE As) to select tests and assess- 
ment methods that are consistent with 
the principles outlined here. This win 
help ensure that students are consis 
tently and appropriately identified 
and placed 

• Augment their data -collection 
systems to (a) inchide elements rec- 
ommended under the "data-coBection" 
section, and (b) devise collection 
formats that ensure etrniparability of 
data. 

• Make appropriate adjustments in 
the state rules and regulations that 
provide guidance regarding the previ- 
sion of services to LEP students, 

• Poo] their resources and eoUabo 
rate with states having similar needs 
for the development of: (a) appropri 
ate measures of English-language pro- 
ficiency; (b) appropriate measures of 
proficiency in the native, non-English 
languages; and (e) assessments of con 
tent knowledge in the native, non- 
English languages 



Hakuta. K. (1986). Mirror of Urn- 
guage: The Debate on Btiinguulumt 
New York: Basic Books* 

Madrid, A. (1988). America s Growing 
Demographic Divisions. Ttmui s 
Rivera (tenter Report 2.(4): 2. 

Summary <rf State Practices Con 
caning the Assessment (rf and Data 
Colleetkm about limited En$wh 
Prudent (LEP) Students ( 1991). 
Washington, DC: Council of Chief 
State School Officers, 

School Success For Limited EngHsh 
Pmfktent Student* The OmUenge 
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APPENDIX A 

LIMITED ENGLISH PROFIClENTtLEP) 
STUDENT DATA PROJECT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Diane August 
Independent Researcher 
Stanford, Ck&foniia 

Lawrence Bussey 
Office for Civil Rights 
U.S. Department of Education 
Washington, D.C 

Peter Byron 

Division erf Bilingual Education 

New York State Education Department 

Albany, New York 

Oscar Cardenas 

Tfexas Education Agency 

Austin, Texas 

Luis Catarineau 

Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs 
U.S, Department of Education 
Washington, D.C 

Ed De A vila 

Independent Researcher 
Oakland, Cafifamia 

Richard Durin 

Graduate School erf Education 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara, California 



Lily Wong Fillmore 
School of Education 
University of California. Berkeley 
Berkeley, CaUfomia 

Robert Friedman 
Management Information System 
Florida Department erf Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Angie Soler Gabano 
Bilingual Education 
Connecticut State Department of 
Education 

MkkQetown, Connecticut 

Mary Jean Habermann 
Title Vn, BUingual Education 
New Mexico State Department of 
Education 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Lee Hoffman 

National Center for Education 
Statistics 

VS. Department of Education 
Washington. D.C. 

Reynaldo Macias 

University erf Southern California 

Los Angeles, California 

David Moguel 

Office of Planning, Budget and 
Evaluation 

VS. Department of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Jessie Momarto 
BUingual Education Unit 
Minnesota Department erf Education 
St Paul Minnesota 



Rudy Muftis 

Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs 
U.S. Department of Education 
Washington, D.C 

Jean Peelen 

Office for Civil Rights 

U.S. Department erf Education 

Washington, D.C. 

Delia Pompa 
Children's Defense Fund 
Washington, D.C. 

Claire Quinkn 

Program Evaluation & Research 
Division 

California Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 

Peter Roos 

Multicultural Education and TVaining 
Advocacy (META) Prefect 
San Francisco, California 

Maria Medina Sekiner 
Bilingual Education 
Illinois State Board of Education 
Chicago, Illinois 

John Stiglmcier 

Information Center on Education 
New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 

Malcolm Young 
Development Associates, Inc. 
Arlington, Virginia 
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